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tempt so freely poured out on Peel — "that cotton weaver" — and other 
outsiders; all illustrate the value which the governing classes placed upon 
their services, and the claim that they asserted to be fully repaid for them. 
The tradition of unpaid service has been of immense value in English 
political life; but it was not until the middle classes took up the work 
of municipal government after the municipal reform act of 1835 that 
political service in England was rendered without payment. As long 
as service was confined to the aristocracy such letters as these in Cap- 
tain Bagot's collection show that very little of it was really unpaid. 

A. G. P. 

The Speakers of the House. By Herbert Bruce Fuller. (Bos- 
ton: Little, Brown and Company. 1909. Pp. 311.) 

This volume is a popular historical review of the growth of the office 
of speaker of the United States house of representatives, together with a 
series of character sketches of the more important men who have filled 
that office. The author, we are told, is widely acquainted in official 
circles at Washington and has known personally many of the speakers 
who have presided over the deliberations of the house. His portrai- 
tures of Clay, Grow, Calfax, Blaine, Randall, Crisp, Reed and Cannon 
are especially interesting and are replete with numerous anecdotes 
concerning their official careers. Grow, he tells us, seldom erred and ex- 
erted vast influence on the course of legislation. He was the first speak- 
er to take part in the discussions of the house when it was not in com- 
mittee of the whole. As a speaker he ranks with Clay for enduring per- 
sonal popularity, though his popularity was that of weakness. "He 
belonged to that class which biologists term invertebrates' ' and led a 
"gelatinous political existence." Colfax possessed neither will nor 
mind of his own and his ideas of parliamentary law were so crude that 
he had to employ a parliamentary tutor to solve for him the labyrinth 
of its perplexities. Both he and Grow were largely under the guid- 
ance of Thaddeus Stevens, "the greatest of all American parliamen- 
tary leaders." Blaine and Randall helped materially to increase 
the political importance of the speakership, though Randall was an 
obstructionist in matters of legislature. He was the first speaker who 
sought directly to increase the power of the office by changing the 
rules. Carlisle regarded the speakership in the light of a judicial office, 
frequently refused to make partisan decisions and established a new and 
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stronger conception of the office. Crisp was "essentially a political 
speaker" and while his decisions often displayed a decidedly democratic 
tint, he never failed to maintain the respect of his political opponents." 
Although a good parliamentarian many of his rulings can scarcely be 
reconciled with any sound principle of parliamentary law or practice. 
Reed brought to the speaker's chair the most interesting personality 
that ever presided over the house. He combined in effective harmony 
strength of character, force of ideas and political sagacity. Tempera- 
mentally he was aggressive, with a will of iron and nerves of steel, 
serenity of temper and a cosmopolitan breadth of view. Henderson 
was of moderate ability, weak of will and dominated often by the com- 
mittee on rules. The present speaker is portrayed as the most unim- 
aginative man in public life, an inveterate enemy of the democratic 
party, a foe to verbosity, temperamentally a conservative. No other 
speaker we are told, has done so much to educate the American people 
to the real power of the office and there has never been a man in the house 
who is so complete a master of every parliamentary trick and technical- 
ity. As now administered the office of speaker, according to Mr. Ful- 
ler, is more powerful than that of the presidency. The occupant of the 
speaker's chair is the " absolute arbiter of the destiny of every member 
of congress, absolutely controls legislation and owns the house of repre- 
sentatives, body, soul and conscience." 

History of the Bank of England. By A. Andkeades. Translated 
by Christabel Meredith, with a preface by H. S. Foxwell. 
(London: P. S. King and Son, 1809. Pp. xxvi, 443 pp.) 

Professor Andreades' History of the Bank of England, published in 
French in 1902, may be fairly said to have become the standard authority 
on the subject. This position will undoubtedly be strengthened bythe 
excellent translation of Mrs. Meredith. 

The earlier part of the book , in which the events leading up to the 
founding of the bank are described, is based upon extensive researches 
in the pamphlet literature of the period, and is a notable contribution 
to English banking history. The later parts although evincing every- 
where a sense of proportion, good judgment in the use of authorities, 
and remarkable capacity for extracting the kernel from voluminous 
masses of secondary materials and parliamentary reports, can hardly 
be regarded as adding much to our knowledge, for the career of the bank 



